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It is impossible within the space available to attempt any critical 
appraisal of Mr. Wallas' success in executing the task which he set 
for himself. While most students will regard this as the most important 
of his triad of contributions to political theory, they will probably 
agree that he has suggested problems rather than solved them. Fur- 
ther, they will regret that the author has relied upon data so purely 
arid solely English as the basis for his generalizations. It is probably 
as progressive and constructive a work as one can look for within the 
camp of liberal orthodoxy in social and political theory. Those who 
desire a greater break with tradition will proceed to Cole, Laski, and 
Duguit. 

Harry E. Barnes. 

Clark University. 

Problems of To-Day. By Moorfield Storey. (Boston: Hough- 
ton, Mifflin Company. 1920. Pp. 258.) 

This little volume by a distinguished leader of the Boston bar, 
comprises the "Godkin Lectures" delivered in March, 1920, at Harvard 
College. The purpose of the Godkin memorial fund is to provide for 
the delivery and publication of lectures upon "The Essentials of Free 
Government and the Duties of the Citizen," and with this purpose 
the subjects treated in this volume fit in admirably. 

It would be difficult to find, combined with wise admonitions, a more 
persuasive and stimulating appeal to young citizens to cultivate an 
intelligent interest in all questions of public policy and to participate 
actively and constantly in the work of practical politics than is to be 
found in the first of these lectures on "The Use of Party." This 
lecture deserves to be reprinted in pamphlet form and sent to at least 
every senior in our colleges and universities. A thousand dollars 
could not be better expended than in some such form of " Americani- 
zation work." 

In the lecture on "Lawlessness" attention is directed to the "growing 
tendency to ignore or disobey the law"; and "conspicuous examples of 
dangerous lawlessness" are found in recent declarations of labor leaders, 
in the political dangers inherent in government operation of the rail- 
roads, in instances of mob violence and infringements upon the right 
oi free speech, and in the enforcement of constitutional prohibition, 
which brings us "face to face with a great contest between law and 
lawlessness." 
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In his treatment of "Race Prejudice," the lecturer applauds the 
loyalty of our negro population during the War; mercilessly flays the 
custom of lynching; censures the failure of southern states adequately 
to provide for negro education; vigorously protests against the sup- 
pression of the negro vote; and denounces the Sinn Fein and other 
un-American activities of hyphenated citizens. 

In the two remaining lectures, "The Labor Question" and "Our 
Foreign Relations" are treated in the same incisive and trenchant, 
yet restrained, manner which characterizes the entire series. Indeed, 
there is no exaggeration in the publisher's statement that the author 
"writes always with penetration, lucidity, and a wealth of illustration, 
and from a point of view at once progressive and well balanced." 

P. Orman Ray. 

Northwestern University. 

The Non-Partisan League. By Herbekt E. Gaston. (New 
York: Harcourt, Brace and Howe. 1920. Pp. vi, 325.) 

Mr. Gaston's book is a good illustration of the statement made by 
James Bryce in the American Commonwealth to the effect that the 
federal system of government allows local political experimentation 
on a small scale. North Dakota and twelve other states, all located 
west of the Mississippi River except Wisconsin, have been experimenting 
with a new political organization called the Non-Partisan League. 
While the league has elected officers in each of the thirteen states, it 
is in North Dakota only that it has taken possession of the government 
and has realized any part of its program. 

Mr. Gaston in twenty-four short chapters tells the story of the 
organization, methods and initial successes of the league in an interest- 
ing and at the same time sympathetic way. For three years he had 
charge of the publications of the league and consequently speaks as 
an "insider." He shows that the organizers of the league started with 
the idea that the farmers are an exploited class, who, in order to secure 
justice, must capture the government. Economic life in North Dakota 
is comparatively simple, dominated as it is by the agricultural interests. 
This made it comparatively easy to organize the farmers after they 
came to believe that they were being robbed by false grading and 
mixing of grain in the "chain elevators" which had their headquarters 
in the big terminal grain markets. Mr. Gaston finds the beginnings 
of cooperation in North Dakota in the small country stores, farmers' 



